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HENRY W. RANGER. 




ARDLY more than three or four 
years back a new name began 
. to attract attention in the an- 
nual exhibitions of the American 
Water-Color Society, in this 
city ; or, to be more precise, a 
_^ not altogether unknown 

;^ w name appeared in an en- 
tirely new development. 
Henry W. Ranger had, 
for a number of ex- 
hibitions, figured as 
the painter of meri- 
torious but not par- 
ticularly striking wa- 
ter-colors, in the old method familiar to all habitues 
of American and English galleries. His work was liter- 
ally drawing in color, which 
did not specially single itself 
out from its surroundings, 
though to expert eyes it dis- 
played the growing strength 
of a vigorous and progres- 
sive talent, from which, in 
natural course, something 
better was to be expected. 
In the interval between one 
exhibition and another this 
expectation was more than 
realized. 

The transition in Mr. 
Ranger's style was as com- 
plete as it was unheralded. 
The dry and prosaic results, 
of the conventional methods 
in water-color painting, com- 
mon to the accepted Eng- 
lish and American schools, 
were exchanged for the I 

broad, free, and fresh sug- 
gestiveness that has made 

the modern Dutch painters '>''/' 

in this medium famous. 
There were traces of the old 
style of treatment still visi- 
ble, especially in a certain 
harshness and over-elabora- j' 

tion of detail, but it was ~ ' ^.,T: 

evident that the artist had 
found his way into the right 
road, and that the rest would 

be but a matter of time, " m - v.- 

Mr. Ranger's new depart- ' 

ure was the more remark- J '\ •"' ' 

able, as he had not at that 
time been abroad. He had 
had no extensive acquaint- 
ance with the work of the 
Dutch painters, nor any 
special knowledge as to 
their technique. He had 
worked as an amateur in 
black-and-white, and had 
learned his first lessons in 
water-colors by the aid of 
the late A. F. Bellows, ac- 
cording to the English 
method which that artist 
himself followed. It was 
to accident and an inquiring 
spirit that he owed the 
significant step which he had 
taken, and which had de- 
cided his future as an artist. 

He had to such an extent experienced the limitations 
of water-color painting — as he understood it — that he 
had resolved to abandon the medium in favor of one 
less uncompromising in character, more extensive in 



scope, and powerful in results ; he had practically pre- 
pared to take up painting in oil, when his attention was 
attracted to the works of the Dutch painters, in which 
he recognized qualities unknown to conventional water- 
color work, and he set himself to studying out the secret 
of their technique. As a consequence, instead of aban- 
doning water-color as a medium of exhausted possibili- 
ties, he began to experiment with it with an entire 
reversal of his old devices. Bearing in mind the effects 
produced by the school with which his sympathies were 
enlisted, he addressed himself to reasoning out the logic 
of their origin, and so to theorizing upon and discovering 
their cause. The result was his adoption of the process 
of wet painting, which he has himself described in the 
pages of The Art Amateur (Vol. 16, No. i), to which 
lucid and comprehensive statement and description of 
the merits and methods of the process I can add nothing. 
In the present issue his description of how he goes to 
work on such a picture as the Canadian shore scene, 



painters who served him as guides, and that his pictures 
are in themselves thoroughly original in conception and 
material. Many of his subjects are drawn from the city 
itself. He has painted a number of street scenes in New 
York that, for fidelity of local color, combined with pic- 
turesqueness, are unique. He has also found a great 
deal of material at Quebec and in the ancient settlements 
of the French fishermen on the St. Lawrence River. A 
tour of Italy, France, Holland, and Scandinavia, last 
summer, added variety to his collection of motifs, while it 
aided materially in ripening and perfecting his technique. 

Alfred Trumele. 
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HENRY W. RANGER. DRAWN BY HORATIO WALKER. 



reproduced herewith as a supplement to the magazine, 
is full of interest. 

It is but just to Mr. Ranger to state that he has, in 
certain details, added to the technical resources of the 



The evidences of change in the management of the 
Academy exhibitions are still visible, and the sixth au- 
tumn display, now open to the public, presents many 
points of contrast with the old-fashioned collections of 
paintings that succeeded 
each other in the galleries 
for many years. There are 
fewer canvases — in some 
of the rooms they only hang 
two rows deep — and they 
are much better selected 
than formerly. The works 
of the old Academicians 
are gradually retiring, and 
the survivors are less in 
size and aggressiveness. 
The general hanging seems 
also to have improved, the 
first panel at the visitors' 
left in entering the North 
:•';:' -::;;!:;, . , ■"■;'•■'■ Gallery and the judicious 

little combination of Mr. 
Ryder's "Ophelia," Miss 
Francis's study of blue 
and white china, and Mr. 
15 k- »|; ; : ; . : . .':-: ! ;i> '• Moran's " Social Column," 

in the East Gallery, being 
,; somewhat striking evi- 

dences of a good eye for 
U ,_., • < [ ' , - y , col o r on the part of some 

I \ ' .,'; committeeman. Mr. Ry- 

|;;:_;- : tel ; ' der's little picture, however, 

I |j| - - is said to have joiner! the 

:...;• VT '•", great army of the rejected, 

and to have been rescued 
-">]:: partly for the sake of its 

'z- ;. , |: " convenient size. It is a 

|i' c! beautiful bit of color, and 

I worthy of much better 

: , -1 treatment. Julian O. David- 

son's large picture, on the 
aforesaid panel in the North 
8*1? Gallery, representing the 

frigate Constitution bring- 
ing prizes into port, is also 
a decided effort after good 
color, and rather a success- 
ful one. Old Ironsides her- 
self, in the foreground, is 
put in with much spirit and, 
apparently, nautical knowl- 
edge ; and if the situation 
does not explain itself it is 
i " probably because subjects 

of this kind never do. The 
four little pictures under 
this large one agree with 
it and among themselves 
charmingly. 

There are no very large 
canvases ; one of the biggest 
and most important is a " Tambourine-Player," by George 
B. Butler, N. A., which hangs in the centre of the long 
wall of the South Gallery. The musician is a very pretty 
and natural-looking young girl, from some Oriental 
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clime, and the painting is rich and sober. Near it hangs 
Mr. Rice's large portrait of a gentleman comfortably 
wrapped in fur and with a singularly lively and express- 
ive countenance. The painter has taken much additional 
pains to make a good color composition with his browns 
and grays and the red necktie for a high note. His sec- 
ond portrait, that of the Rev. Dr. Storrs, is 
much less interesting. Mr. Beckwith's head of 
an army officer is a little hard, but has the air 
of being an excellent likeness; Jared B. 
Flagg's portrait of the Hon. William M. Evarts 
represents that distinguished jurist buttoned up 
in a frock-coat and standing in a very lonely 
and uninteresting marble hall, apparently to 
be photographed... There are some portraits 
of ladies with fixed and set expressions, and 
gray and rather chalky color ; there is a very 
unpleasant representation of Lotta as the Mar- 
chioness, and another of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher; and there is a well-painted, fresh- 
looking head of an " Algerian Girl," by Francis 
Day, and a good study of the head of a mu- 
latto girl, by J. F. Menalis. 

One of the best of the landscapes is Alden 
Weir's " Harvest," a bit of yellow field, on 
which the twilight is coming, most excellently 
rendered. Walter Palmer sends one of those 
exceedingly carefully finished snowy land- 
scapes for whose sake he has abandoned his 
warmly-colored and comfortable " interiors." 
The crowd of good landscape painters, with 
whom the picture-going public are so well 
acquainted — Messrs. Charles H. Miller, Eaton, 
Murphy, Bruce Grane, Rix, Rehn, Macy, Bol- 
ton Jones, etc. — are all well represented, but 
none of them seems to have struck a new note. 
Robert Eichelberger sends three canvases, one 
of them a large one, " Schwabisch Hall, Ger- 
many," all marked with a certain fresh, gray, 
out-of-doors atmosphere that has a charm 
for the eye; and Roswell Douglass Sawyer a 
long, horizontal panel, " Autumn in Picardy," . 
that is gray and atmospheric, but not inspirit- 
ing, and, in spite of its good painting, looks 
like an accidental section of a panorama. 

Miss Dora Wheeler's decorative sense has somewhat 
interfered with her study of nature in her important pic- 
ture of two children fishing for minnows from the end 
of a boat in a still pond, her handsome scheme of color 
suggesting other things rather than realism. Louise 
H. King's " Hyacinth " is frankly symbolical and deco- 
rative, and very pleasant in 
color ; and F. S. Smith's 
peacocks on a wall are paint- 
ed with great judgment and 
discretion. William S. Allen 
signs a small canvas, " Even- 
ing at the Lake," a young 
lady in white sitting in a gray 
light on the edge of the wa- 
ter; Mr. Trego, a cavalry 
charge that is confusing and 
unsatisfactory ; and H. R. 
Poore, a study of the heads 
of some hounds that is ex- 
ceedingly well painted. It is 
gratifying to notice the steady 
improvement in the work of 
Miss Amanda Brewster ; " A 
Village Incident," represent- 
ing two French peasants look- 
ing out into the street through 
the closed window, is well 
drawn, strongly painted, and 
shows a capital feeling for 
atmosphere. Leon Moran's 
" After School " is a grayish 
canvas representing a nice 
little girl sitting on a sandy 
hillside with her books and a 
very neat goat beside her; 
his brother Percy's contribu- 
tion is a pretty young lady 

in a becoming evening-dress reading the society items 
in a newspaper by the light of a lamp. " Dead Leaves," 
by Rudolph F. Bunner, is an autumnal wood through 
which are passing a lady and her two boys, all in black; 
and the picture has quite a charm of color and senti- 
ment. J. N. Marble, with the trite subject of " Old 



Letters," represents a lady sitting in a duskish interior 
that typifies her thoughts ; T. C. Steele, in his " June 
Idyl," paints with great freshness and charm of color 
a girl and a boy seated on the grass ; and Francis 
C. Jones shows two slim young girls picnicking in a 
wood that is just right in tone for their Japanese 
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WINTER SCENE ON CRANE ISLAND, GULF OF ST. LAWRENCE. 

DRAWN BY If. W. RANGER FROM HIS WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 



gowns, but evidently damp and unsuitable in all other 
respects. The evidences of misdirected talent are 
numerous enough, as. they generally are — pictures in 
which the search for minuteness of finish has been 
pushed to a deplorable result, pictures in which pretty 
and graceful subjects are rendered with elephantine 
heaviness, pictures in which vulgar subjects are elabor- 




A HOLLAND LANDSCAPE. DRAWN BY H. W. RANGER FROM HIS WATER-COLOR PAINTING. 



ated with worthless affection. William Walton. 



An excellent replica of Munkacsy's " Last Day of a 
Condemned Man," the picture which established his rep- 
utation and which he has never surpassed, is on view at 
the Haseltine gallery in Fifth Avenue. 



•The fall exhibition at the American Art Galleries, 
now open, is remarkable for the number of large can- 
vases and for the presence of Makart's " Diana's Hunt- 
ing Party/' but not for any evidences of a new 
departure or new talent on the part of the 
American artists at home and abroad. So 
much, on the contrary, do they keep in their 
old ways that the work of each of the well- 
known artists can be recognized at first sight 
of his canvas, and the few new men have 
nothing new to say. Julian Story, for instance, 
who furnishes the immense scene from the 
French Revolution that hangs opposite the 
Makart, and who, we believe, is the son of the 
celebrated sculptor, has painted a horrible 
scene in a timid and conventional manner and 
with a tedious gray color; C. S. Reinhart has 
found another disagreeable theme for his big 
canvas, " Washed Ashore," but his revolting 
dead man in the foreground is the only thing 
that the spectator remembers of his work ; 
Alexander Harrison has begun to borrow the 
manners of the impressionists. Makart's im- 
mense canvas, thirty feet in length and four- 
teen in height, is well known from descriptions 
and from innumerable reproductions ; it has 
been exhibited in Germany, but never before 
in this country, having been bought by the late 
James H. Bancker some years ago, and only 
recently unrolled. It is not one of the artist's 
best works, though an admirable subject, con- 
ceived and carried out with no end of spirit 
and with a technique that is so good in parts 
that its many defects are all the more irritat- 
ing. The goddess, half draped in a fluttering 
reddish purple robe and surrounded by her 
nymphs, bursts through the edge of the wood 
at the water's edge in hot pursuit of a noble 
gray stag, only to find her game taken to the 
water and a clamorous group of water nymphs 
throwing themselves between it and her up- 
lifted javelin. The baffled hounds bay on the edge of the 
shore, a great white swan flaps and splashes and hisses, 
the naiads scream — there is a fine sense of clamor and 
go in the whole composition. The color, which does not 
pretend to be realistic, is only tolerably rich and deco- 
rative, the rocks and foliage are brownish and yellowish, 
the flesh tints are warm, and the water very blue and 
white. The heads have all 
the conventional traits of 
this artist, and Diana's an- 
atomy is not beyond re- 
proach. But, on the whole, 
it is a picture, and has some 
reason for being, while Mr. 
Story's version of Mile, 
de Sombreuil's draught of 
blood to save her father's 
life, and which hangs op- 
posite, has none. The lady 
and her father, in conven- 
tional poses, stand on the 
steps of the doorway in the 
centre of the scene ; there 
is a crowd of "sans cu- 
lottes " around them, a cart 
at the right, and some 
murdered aristocrats, whose 
blood flows down a grating 
in the pavement. This 
picture and Mr. Reinhart's 
were both in this year's 
Salon, and both received 
Honorable Mentions. From 
the same exhibition is J. 
Gari Melcher's scene in 
Holland, two peasant girls, 
the size of life, descending 
a hill; the foremost has 
already passed partly below 
the field of vision, and turns to speak to her companion. 
The color is of the peculiar smothered richness, tending 
to grays, that the painter renders so well ; the dark blue 
of the second girl's milk-pails and the lighter blue of the 
yoke across her shoulders are of a remarkably luminous 
and effective quality. In this first gallery, " A," are also 



